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BERLINER'S 1898 ANNUAL REPORT 



by Ray Wile 

For those with an historical bent I 
am presenting a Xerox made from a Ber- 
liner scrapbook before it was given to 
The Library of Congress by the late 
Richard Sanders. It is the only known 
copy of an Annual Report of the United 
States Gramophone Co. issued in the 
c spring of 1898. It is a mine of infor- 
mation that is not available elsewhere 
! ...note the reference to "a new model 
Spring Motor Machine made by Mr. John- 
son," which we now know as the "trade- 
mark Gramophone"; also note the lawsuit 
against the Standard Talking Machine Co. 
and its "Wonder" machine, which shows up 
in Frank Andrews' information about Vi- 
taphone in this issue. Also notice the 
printer's curious misspelling of the 
name "Berliner" in the text! 

Some of the type is breaking up, but 
readers who persist will be rewarded 
with a fascinating look at the fledgling 
disc recording industry. 




To the Stockholders : 



I have tin* honor of submitting for your consideration my 
annual report for the year emling April 3d, 1898. 

If is with great pleasure, that I invite your Attention to the 
reasonable measure of prosperity that the Company has enjoyed 
during the past, year, despite the general stagnation universally 
existing in business circles, and to the bright, promise, that the 
future seems to hold in store* for us. 

During the seven months ending with March ‘{1st, 181)7, the 
earnings of the. Company amounted to $12,240.00, being an 
average of $1,748.00 per month. During the present year end- 
ing with March 81st, 181)8, the earnings amounted to $47.- 
*74.05, lining an average of about $4,000.00 per month, show- 
ing an average monthly increase of more than 100 per cent. 
The receipts for the six months ending with March 81st, 1808, 
amount to $87,140.00, being an average of $0,100 per month. 
This high average having been maintained for the last six 
months, in but one of which did the receipts fall below $5,000, 
would seem to indicate that this fine showing is not the effect 
of sporadic causes, but due to a healthy and natural growth in a 
sound and meritorious enterprise. Indeed, with the marked 
improvements that have been made in the mechanical features 
of the graniapliono and the great, perfection that is being at- 
tained I iv improved processes in the record and matrix making 
department which will he more specifically referred to here- 
after; with a reasonable amount of energy and executive ability 
displayed in the manufacture and sale of gramophone goods, 
with the increased revenues which must result from the intro- 
duction of new lines of gramophone articles, such as a toy ma- 
chine and a slot machine, which it is confidently asserted will 
shortly lie launched upon the market; with no untoward event 
intervening, such ns tin* threatened war with Spain, causing an 
interruption in the natural course of business, I see no reason 
why the high average should not lie constantly maintained and 
even exceeded in the future operations of the Company. This 
would insure a yearly income more than sufficient to pay an 
annual dividend of 0 per cent, on all the preferred stock and 
common stock that has been issued. 



The actual receipts of the Company during the past y^ar, as 
shown by the accompanying report of the Treasurer, wore $39,- 
1 89.90, not including a balance in bank at the beginning of the 

year of $1,480.40. The operating expenses of the Company, 

^ . . . .. •. 

including salaries and attorneys* fees, were but $947.78. On 
August. 3d, 1897, a semi-annual dividend of 8 per cent, on the 
preferred stocks and a dividend of nine cents per share on the 
common stock for the year ending June 30th, 1897, was paid, 
amounting in all to $9,888.70. On January 20th, 1898, a 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent, on the preferred and of 2 
per cent, on the common stock was paid, amounting in all to 
$17,091.80, a sum sufficient to pay the second instalment of the 
annual dividend of 9 per cent, on the preferred stock for the 
year ending June 30th, 1898, having been upon the advice of 
counsel first, set aside. There is at present a balance in the 
Hank of $9,298.01, and the earnings for February and March, 
1 898, aggregating $12,739.15 are in the course of transmission, 
llesides, there is still due the Company royalties on 710 Mont- 
ross machines, the amount, of which is now being adjusted. 

The Mon tress machines are a lot of 2,000 gramophones which 
were manufactured to be sold in quantities for the scheme goods 
trade. Your directors have agreed to accept a royalty of one 
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dollar per machine on this lot upon certain conditions as to a 
maximum price of $10, a minimum number to be sold to any 
one person, and a report to this Company. of the names of pur- 
chasers, with the serial niimlwr of machines, in default of which 
the right to recover the full amount of the royalties based upon 
u retail price of $24 is reserved. 

Your directors have allowed the Berliner Gramophone Com- 
pany rebates to the amount of $357.50 during the year in spec- 
ial cases where equity and good conscience seemed to require 
such action, hut in order to guard against a recurrence of such 
contingencies, they adopted a resolution prohibiting such al- 
lowance in the future in all cases where an arrangement to that 
effect had not been previously made with this Company. 

The directors have also made the two following amendments 
to the By-Laws: Section 5, Article 1, was amended so as to read 
as follows: 



bl > 



Regular meetings of the Board of Directors shall be hold at 

the ofliee. of the Company in the District of Columbia upon the 

first Mondnv of each and everv month.” 

• • 

Article* 2 was amended bv the addition of the following sec- 
tion, to be known ns Section 8: 

“Xo officer shall give out any information or allow any book 
oi document in his possession or under his control to be in- 
spected by any stockholder except upon tin* order of the Board 
of Directors. 

Any stockholder desiring the privilege of inspection of the 
hooks and documents of the Company shall file* with the Secre- 
tary a written request therefor, in which shall he stated the 
purpose or object for which such privilege* is desired, and the 
particular book or books, document or documents which lie is 
desirous of inspecting. Said written request shall lie presented 
to and be acted upon by the Board of Directors at its next regu- 
lar meeting.” 

After the annual meeting of the stockholders, the direc- 
tors chosen at that meeting effected an organization by electing 
buiile Berliner as President, Joseph Lyons as Yic.<*-Prosideiit. 
Joseph Aiierlnic.li as Secretary, and Isaac \V. "Xnrd linger as 

I rea<nrer. Shortlv thereafter a vacancv was caused in the 

» • 

Board bv the untimely death of William Whelan, one of the «»ld- 

9 f 

< ft and most faithful of the Company's directors. Suitable 
resolutions of regret were* adopted and were ordered to be in- 
serted in the minutes. The vacancy was tilled by the election « *t 
Wolf Xordlinger. 

The. (’lark patent, for hand-governed gramophones was pur- 
chased by your directors for something l<*ss than $300. At the 
time its chief recommendation was its cheapness, but the wis- 
dom of the Board herein has since been demonstrated l»v the 
use which has been made of tin* principle underlying the patent, 
addition to some, improvements made by your President, in the 
construction of a portable recording machine by means of which 
the Company will now be able to obtain records of prominent 
person* and celebrities which it would otherwise have been un- 
able to secure by reason of the great objection which such per- 
son* seem to have against, taking the* trouble to call at the labor- 

• • 

• B A * * 

ntory for that purpose. Indeed, your President believes that 
said patent with the improvements already mentioned will prove 
of great value in the manufacture of a gramophone to be oper- 
ated by hand which can be sold at a vast reduction upon the pres- 
ent price of the Spring motor machine, and which will repro- 
duce* as well as the Johnson machine. 

J hiring the year, several alleged infringements of the patents 



owned by this Company have been brought, to the notice of your 
directors, the principal and most important, of which being a 
talking machine called the "Wonder” made by a corporation 
known as the Standard Talking Machine Company, and which 
seems to bA a clear and palpable infringement upon the gramo- 
phone patents. At the instance of the Berlin^er Company and 



inrfer < 
the c 



by virtue of the obligations arising out of the contracts with 

that Company the Board decided to bring suit to enjoin said in- 

fringement and has retained the patent firm of Lyons & Bissing 

for that purpose. The hill is about completed and the suit will 

• 

1m* filed in a few days. The other cases of infringement alluded 
to are now under investigation by the Board, and at the comple- 
tion thereof suitable action will be taken in the premises. 



The Bcrlinjfcr Company and its licensee, Mr. Seaman, arc 
about, concluding negotiations for the filling of an English order 
for the delivery within one year of 10,000 gramophones and 
000,000 records, one of the conditions of which is the remission 
bv this Company of the royalties to which it would be entitled 

•• i •' i 

under its contracts with said Company. Your directors, inas- 
much as the filling of said order would in no wise oonflet with 
the regular business of the Berliner Company, and in consider- 
ation of the execution of a contract by Emile Berliner, obligating 
himself to pay to this Company in lieu of said remission royal- 
ties on said order which will aggregate $25,000, have adopted 
n resolution agreeing to remit said royalties. 

The technical improvements made during the last year, con- 
sisted in a new model Spring Motor Machine, made by Mr. 
Johnson, a new reproducing sound-liox worked out by the 

4 

laboratory in Washington, several new Recording sound-boxes 
and the almvc mentioned Hand-governed Recording Machine, 
which can be put in a moderate sized valise and weighs about 

twenty pounds. Experiments have just been concluded in the 
matrix department, which resulted in the important, achievement, 
that any matrix made from now can be accurately duplicated, 
thereby insuring the production of practically unlimited num- 
bers of perfect copies of any given record. This result is of 
vast importance, and virtually completes the cycle of inventions 
in the gramophone art. 

During the present year, the Company has earped royalties 

I * 

upon 11,211 gramophones, 2,115 Johnson sound-boxes, and 
408,11)5 records, aggregating in all, $47,874.05. 

Your President confidently believes, in view of the remark- 
able showing made during the past six months, that, the Com- 
pany will be able to declare a dividend on the common stock for 
the six months ending June 30th, 1898, which will make the 
total dividend for the year 6 per cent. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. BERLINER, 

President. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Fixed Charges. 

April 20, charter tax $50.00 

April 20, statutory attorney's fee 10.00 

Dec. 2!), Provident Life and Trust Co. . . . 100.00 

.Jones' commission on royalties to Fel>. 1, 

1 89,8 V . : 2,1 42.00 2,002.00 

Dividends. 

% 

August 3, Dividend No. 2 $0,838.70 

1808. 

January 20, Dividend No. 3 17,001.80 27,500.00 

January 5, Clark Patent. II. G. Machines 201.50 

Contingent expenses . 07.73 

Rebates. 

i 

Salaries ami attorneys’ fees 850.00 

• - * * 

March 10, on 35 gramophones $84.00 

On 1,004 sound Wxes 273.50 357.50 

$31,300.20 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts $40,007.30 

Expenditures 31,300.20 

Ralance in bank $0,208.01 

CASH ASSETS. 

Ralance in bank 0,208.01 

Royalties for February, in course of 

transmission 5,140.45 

Royalties for March, in course of trans- 
mission 7,502.70 

l npaid royalties on 710 Montross ma- 
chines, now being adjusted. 

§ 

2,200. 1 0 

Respectfully submitted, 

I. AA\ NORDLTNGER. 



UNITED STATES GRAMOPHONE COMPANY. 

Capitilization $1,200,000 

CAPITAL STOCK. 

20,000 shares 6 per cent, preferred $200,000 

100,000 shares common. 1,000,000 

STOCK ISSUED. 

11,400 shares preferred $114,000 

71,120 shares common 711,200 
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(Reviews by the Graphic editor, unless iden 
tified otherwise.) 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
UNITED STATES GRAMOPHONE CO., FOR YEAR 

ENDING APRIL 3d., 1898. 

wj7m RECEIPTS. 

April Oth., cash in bank as per last report $1,480.40 

April 17, retain n of erroneous dividend 12.00 

Royalties from Berlinger Gramophone Co. 

March $4,039.40 

April 2,133.80 

May 1,341.45 

June 1,420.70 

July 037.80 

August. 2,230.25 

September 2,903.75 

499 (’lark II. G. machines 098.00 

October 4,207.35 

November 5,334.10 

December 0,821.05 

January, 1898 7,340.05 39,174.90 

$40,007.30 



Musiciens tradi tionnels du Quebec (1920-1993) 
by Gabriel Labbe 

Lovers of French Canadian instrumental 
music in particular, and devotees of ethnic 
recordings in general, will find this new 
volume a welcome reference work. The main 
body of the book is an alphabetical listing 
of artists with brief biographical sketches, 
followed by discographies of their known re- 
cordings . 

The book is a veritable "Who's Who"’ of 
traditional Quebec musicians, past and pres- 
ent. There are the famous fiddlers Joseph 
Allard, J. O. LaMadeleine, and the prolific 
Isodore Soucy (Soucy's discography runs four- 
teen pages!); accordionists Tommy Duchesne 
and Alfred Montmarquette ; harmonica player 
Henri Lacroix — names familiar to many U.S. 
collectors, especially in New England. Their 
records sold well in the farm country and 
mill towns where French Canadian immigrants 
found time to enjoy and dance to the melodies 
of their native Quebec. In 1940 Joseph La- 
Madeleine paid tribute to some of the Massa- 
chusetts mill towns (and perhaps hoped to 
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boost sales) by recording such selections as 
"New Bedford Reel," "Fall River Reel," "Holy- 
oke Reel" and "Springfield Lancers." Not to 
be ignored, however, were his "Paris Reel," 
"Venice Reel," "Alaska Reel," "Normandie 
Reel," "Irish Reel," "Finnish Reel," "Panama 
Reel"... even a "Pearl Harbor Reel" in 1942! 

There are some surprises found in the 
biographies of the artists. At least three 
of them, including the prolific Montmar- 
quette, were actually born in the United 
States to immigrant families. Even more in- 
triguing is the career of the famed Joseph 
Allard, who emigrated to the U.S. at the age 
of sixteen. Before returning to Quebec in 
1917, he had won champion fiddling contests 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. 

The author indicates that the first 
recordings of traditional French Canadian 
instrumental music weren't made until 1923 
(by fiddler Arthur- Joseph Boulay) . There- 
fore, it shouldn't be surprising that many of 
the more famous artists were not considered 
"young" when they made their first discs. 
Several were in their 40s before taking to 
wax: Joseph Allard was over 50, Alfred Mont- 
marquette was 57, and Joseph Lalonde was 66! 

Another surprise comes in the section 
called "Our Influences." Author Labbe is 
generous in recognizing that many "tradition- 
al Quebec" musicians were strongly influenced 
and inspired by recordings of other cultures. 
Therefore, he devotes space to the careers of 
the likes of Michael Coleman, Scott Skinner, 
Daniel and Peter Wyper, the Flanagan Broth- 
ers, and even John Kimmel! 

There are two main drawbacks for U.S. 
collectors. First, the book is entirely in 
French. While this may discourage some read- 
ers, one is not at a complete handicap. Even 
the GRAPHIC editor, with his limited and 
largely forgotten high school French, can get 
the gist of the text, and a modest French- 
English dictionary helps pinpoint the criti- 
cal words. Secondly, Labb4 usually gives 
just primary issues in the discography. For 
example, many of the Victors made in Montreal 
in the 263000 series were issued concurrently 
in the U.S. under different catalogue numbers 
(notably, the scroll V-5000 block), but these 
are not included. 

Musiciens traditionnels du quebec (1920- 
1993 ) is available directly from the author 
(Gabriel Labbe, C.P. 61, Succ Jean Talon, 
Montreal, Que . Canada, HIS 2Z1) for $32.00 in 
U.S. funds. It might also be available on 
order through its ISBN 2-89005-616-3. 



The Compleat Talking Machine (Second Edition) 
by Eric L. Reiss. 

Ten years ago Eric Reiss broke new 
ground with his handbook on antique phono- 
graph restoration. The book takes the col- 
lector by the hand and walks him through the 
various steps needed in motor overhauling, 
cabinet restoration, reproducer and soundbox 
rebuilding ... even re-nickeling. (See my re- 
view of the original book in NAG #59.) 

The new edition is significantly expand- 



ed overall — it is now about 25% larger — but 
it is substantially the same in the restor- 
ation section. (This is somewhat surprising, 
in that some new restoration techniques and 
products have been introduced in the inter- 
vening decade.) Many of the restoration 
hints are simple and easy to follow, while 
others are downright ingenious, such as his 
technique for duplicating missing cabinet 
molding. My only caution is that Reiss makes 
some restoration procedures seem easier than 
they are, especially for those of us who 
don't do this work on a regular basis! The 
text has been entirely reset, making it much 
easier to read, but some of the photographs 
are a tad less sharp than in the original. 

There is a greatly expanded "Identifica- 
tion" section of phonographs and miscellane- 
ous equipment — now fully forty pages, gen- 
erously illustrated. There are the expected 
Victor and Edison machines (mostly external 
horn types), but collectors will be pleased 
by the wide array of Graphophones , Zon-o- 
phones , and Chicago brands, as well as a nice 
variety of European models. There are some 
nice coin-op illustrations, and even the 
unusual "Peerless" floor model made by U.S. 
Everlasting . 

There are several helpful appendices, 
such as a glossary of terms, a bibliography, 
a list of current suppliers, a concise "who's 
who" from the early years of the phonograph, 
etc . 

But the most controversial section of 
the book is totally new, and it has stirred 
much discussion among collectors who have 
seen it: the "Price Guide." Approximately 
300 phonographs are listed according to 
brand, along with a guide to rarity. This is 
achieved by the use of one to five stars 
(common Victrolas and many Edison Standards 
receiving one star; Class "M" Edisons and 
Victor Auxetophones getting five) . These are 

followed by a range of prices for each model 
(such as $150-250 for a "typical floor model" 
Victrola) . Reiss also points out that some 
models are not among the rarest (such as the 
Edison "Opera"), but because of their univer- 
sal desirability their prices are often high- 
er than less common models. But are the 
prices realistic? Are they fair? Are they 
truly helpful? Do they do more harm than 
good? At this spring's Lynn Bilton show in 
New Jersey, some collectors complained they 
were too high; others said "too low!" Re- 
gardless of the answer (each collector will 
have to decide for himself) , the prices do 
serve as a guide for collectors to compare 
one particular model in relation to others. 

A few errors have crept into this work, 
and perhaps they will get corrected in future 
printings: P.78 - a split in the title end 
of a Blue Amberol does not affect the "first 
few bars of music," but rather, the last few 
bars. P.192 - The Little Wonder phonograph, 
in spite of its name, had no connection 
whatever with Little Wonder records. P.208 - 
The two Edisonic models were not electric. 

The Complete Talking Machine (Second Ed - 
ition) is just over 250 pages, large format, 
and is published by Sonoran Publishing of 
Chandler, AZ. It can be ordered with its 
ISBN 1-886606-08-0. 
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The Music America 



Loves 



to 



Sing 



Most collectors are familiar with the 
1878 "Song of Mister Phonograph" by "H.A.H. 
von O'Graff," which sings the praises of the 
Edison tinfoil model. Some additional songs, 
just as obscure, have come our way from read- 
ers Paul Charosh and Joe Martel. 

Paul found the first two in fragile pulp 
paper song books from the 1890s. "The Phono- 
graph" comes from the January 1893 Wehman 1 s 
collection of Songs - No. 37 ; "Murphy's Pho- 
nograph" appeared in the April 1898 Wehman ' s 
No. 58. (Please don't send them 40jzf for the 
complete edition with music!). Paul notes 
that this song turns up on Berliner #1880 as 
"Murphy ' s Gramophone . " 

Joe Martel discovered the song on the 
next two pages in a 1918 Community Song Book. 
Try it over on your piano — and don't forget to 
imitate a phonograph when singing the chorus! 



We heard McKinley reading his Tariff Bill 
We heard that Mrs. Lnngiry 
Had doubled up with Buffalo Bill. 

We heard the Ottawa’s blowing about their 
When Dr. Shanks said, 44 4 They’re uot In it 
With the boys of the green.” 







MURPHY’S PHONOGRAPH. 



18P7, by Wm. B: Grayr- Entered at 8 tatlQnere' Hall, Loodon. 



All right* referred. 



The Worde and Muelo of tills Ron*, arranged for the piano, will be aeutto any ad* 
dreae. poat-i**id, on receipt of 40 oenLa; or thla and any two other r«.« One Dollar 

K. Il.n.. I W.k». n IM * im *»- _U U Vnrlf - nr *- »7 L* u. 4T o. 

w York, or 85 17 K. Madison RL.Chlcsigo, 
for Free Catalogue of Rnnga. Song Books, 
ere, Dream Books. Joke Books, etc. 



Words and music by John T. Tierney. 



Mike Mnrphy owned* a fine saIootj, ho never had grief nor care, 
It mattered not to Mnrphy whether the day was dark or fair; 
An Irish gang hung 'round the place that hotter days had seen, 
Hut Murphy caused his troubles with an Edison talking mnebit 



e 




THE 



PHONOGRAPH. 



Compos! and Sun* by Lowry ± Erana. 



Sen, | f.«r Frr« Cstalogne of Hong Book.*, letter Writers, Dream Books Fortune TelUrm, 
Tik-k IUh.Um. Krt'U-fttlon Books, iVnnjr lUlladaCall Rooks, Juks Rooks, Sktstoh 
|l,H>ks. Slump HixtcIic*. Irish Hong Books, Cook Books. Books of Amuse- 
ment, etc., toll. 7. Wehman. 130 A IS* Park How, Naw York. 



Tliere are some ’graph* we read about— 

Great ’graph nnd gruphtlii' lime. 

To Photograph wo Autograph to Telegraph to yoa; 
'I'lie Stenograph and Lithograph 
To catcli Hie country gawk. 

But the greatest ’graph to make you laugh 
Je the Phonograph— that talks. 

We heurd one talking to Itself 
In a saloon not far. from here; 

And It told us some fnutiy things, 

Which we think were miner queer. 

So oulckly fold your faces / 

Anil preparo yonmelf to laugh, 

And we will tell you some of the things 
We heard In Edison's Phonograph. 

Wo heard a tip on tho Lacrosefh, 

Which really did come true* 

Oh, wasn’t that a wonderful thing 
We’ll leave It now to you. 

We heard two trnmjw a-singlng— 

“Comrades we will be," 

When leaving Payette’s for the Penitentiary, 

We heard “ ITow Paddy Stole the Rope *• 

And skipped across the sea; 

And when Put Kennedy was elected, 

Old Ireland he'd set free. 



Chorus. 

OhI the picture that was In that place. 

Oh: the uuxious look no each man’s face; 

Beside the great machine Michael Murphy could bo seen, 
Explaining all the great things done by Edison. 

A neighbor nann-d Dan Brady called, and Dan was an awful pest, 

Ho gaaeCi upon tho new machine, was delighted like tho rest; 

Says Brady, “ Can you make it play * The Wearing pf tho Green ? ’ ” 

But Murphy by mistake put in the song known as *' God Save the Queen.” 

Chorus. 

OhI the plctnro that was In that place, 

Oh! the murd'rous look on each man’s face; 

Dun Brady made a pass, landed Murphy with a glass, 

They wouldn’t do a thing if they had Edison. 



Dan Brady left bnt soon came back, while Murphy lay on the floor, 

When Bull McCarty shouted out: " Now, we’ll try the thing once more; 
Poor Murphy from the flour got up, then fainted dead away, 

But by mistake the thing got mixed .o a speech by an A. I\ A. 

Chorus. 

OhI tho picture that was in that place, 

Poor old Murphy had an Ingrown fact*: 

Dan Brady’s mug was white, when ho throw soma dynamite, 
Now Murphy’s dead and burled, all through Edison. 






Wo licurtl two women arguing 
Then euhl the law waa trying hard 



Tlu ways of Womeii’a ltlelila: 



To slop them from wearing tight*. 
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THE FILMON ENDLESS SOUND BELT 



The largest lateral cut cylinder record ever made (13.6' in diameter) 



by Jean-Paul AGNARD 



More than ten years ago, I received from a (corresponding) friend collector in Osaka, Japan, 
Mr Torn Funahashi, the postcard of figure 1. It is a close-up of a unique Japanese talking 
machine he had at that time, able to play both average 78 rpm records and specially 
manufactured endless sound belts. The explanation at the back of the self-issued postcard 
from 1954 being in Japanese, I could not know what it was all about. 

On my second trip to Japan in 1989, Mr Funahashi brought me to the University of Art of 
Osaka which has a nice collection of talking machines, including some Japanese oddies such 
as a corner table model gramophone in triangular shape (fig. 2), a strange spider-like foldable 
hand powered gramophone and the two Filmon endless sound belt machines that were 
previously Mr Funahashi's property. I had the chance to take into my hands one of the 
endless sound belts which were with the machines and my wife took a picture that I have 
regretably misplaced. 



It was in September 1993 that I had the chance, at the flea market of Toji temple in Kyoto, 
to see a third model of Filmon talking machine. As a matter of fact, the two first ones were: 
one, (fig. 3) a table model (the one in the postcard) with an electric pick-up reproducer and 
amplifier to play both endless sound belts and 78 rpm records, the other (fig. 4) was a 
portable player, Model PA-1, that plays only endless sound belts, with an acoustical 
reproducer and a small wooden horn which opens to the right side of the machine. The one 
seen at the flea market (fig. 5) was a portable model, with an acoustical reproducer, but could 
also play 78 rpm records as well as endless sound belts. I found the price: 120,000 yen ($ 
1 ,000) high enough not to buy it (it had no sound belt), though now I regret it. 

Just before leaving the place, I passed a last time in front of a booth not yet arranged, just on 
the other side of the row with the Filmon machine. I had the surprise to see a green round 
cardbord box. I don't know what pushed me to open it, as I did not recognize it. When I read 
on it: "Filmon endless sound belt", I was sure I had hit the jack-pot. My heart raced when 
I saw what was inside (fig. 6) and even more when I paid the equivalent of $20. 

# 

I brought it to the next Bilton show, where Allen Koenigsberg took notice of the American 
patent and sent to me its contents a few weeks later. It is only with this information that I 
was able to write this paper. 

The 13th of October 1936, a druggist (according to Mr Funahashi), Mr Shozo Konishi from 
Kami-Mura, Japan, applied in Japan for a patent. As we have only the American one 
in hand, let us examine it. 

Applied for on June 23, 1937, with the serial number 150,007, it was granted on June 21, 
1938 with the number 2,121,170, under the tittle: "Process for Manufacturing an Endless 
Film Record for Sound Reproduction" . 
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The belt itself has 23 loops and measures 42.7' of length. With a width of 1"!4, it can play 
for 36 minutes, and if it is an endless belt, it is, of course, not an endless sound track. 

As the patent states: "The object of this invention is to impress sound grooves on a long strip 
of film from a matrix previously made, and to joint the ends of the strip so as to accurately 
connect each sound groove to make a smooth continuous spiral track". To reach this goal: 
"A long tape of was ordinarilly employed for sound reproduction is coated and connected 
around the rim of a wheel having a large diameter, say three meters (4. 1 5 meters in fact) and 
the wheel is rotated on its axis at a proper linear speed. After the surface of the coated wax 
has been smoothly planed, a sound groove is recorded on the planed surface as a continuous 
spiral track with an ordinary sound recording machine, and the tape is cut at a marked point 
which is described hereinafter. The wax tape is removed from the wheel rim, and helically 
wound on a cylindrical form of about one meter (drawings 1 & 2 of fig. 7) in diameter and 
half a meter in lenghfor galvanization, and a long metallic matrix is produced from this wax 
tape by known galvanization process. An other matrix which is called in this specification 
a retouching die (drawing 3 of fig. 7) is also prepared from the wax tape. ..about 3 
centimeters in length... from a part of the tape in the neighbourhood of a point where the tape 
is to be cut when it is removed from the wheel rim". 

By the same process as the one used to make blue Amberol cylinders "the negative sound 
grooves on the matrix are transferred to the surface of the plastic cylinder as positive 
grooves... The plastic cylinder is then cut in spiral following the form of the matrix fitted in 
the metallic cylinder, so that a long strip of a plastic material with sound grooves thereon 
is obtained. The blank part at each end of a strip where no grooves have been engraved is 
cut off leaving a short length of about three millimeters at either end. Each end of the strip 
is cut off aslant in thickness, and the strip is spirally wound on a reel of a proper diameter. 
The ends of the strip are put together so as to overlap the aslant part applying paste between 
them... On this overlapped part is placed the retouching die so as to correctly coincide the 
negative grooves on the die with the grooves on the strip. ..and a pressure is given to the die 
while the overlapped ends are being heated. By this means, the sound grooves at the joint 
can be retouched, firmly connecting the ends in a uniform thickness". 

These interesting machines and sound belts are certainly a rarity. According to Mr 
Funahashi, in addition to his two machines, he heard that only 3 or 4 more portable types still 
exist in Japan, but no other table type. If this is true, I had the chance to run across one of 
the very few machines still existing but, stupidly, did not buy it. 

All my thanks to Mr Funahashi and Mr Koenigsberg for their invaluable informations. 



Jean-Paul Agnard once operated a phonograph museum 
north of Quebec City on the St. Lawrence River. 

He can be contacted at 9812 rue Royale 
St. Anne de Beaupre, Que . , Canada GOA 3C0 



BLUE AMBEROL PRODUCTION 



=new data= 

by Ron Dethlefson 



Part I 




This article is an attempt to reconstruct the 
process for moulding cylinder records. I do 
not believe this information has appeared 
elsewhere, and I encourage readers with addi- 
tional information or criticism regarding 
what I have written to address such comments 
to me. I'll be happy to forward them for 
publication in a future column in The New 
Amberola Graphic . 

I have based my reconstruction of the mould- 
ing process on a series of notes and sketches 
drafted in 1970 by Dr. Paul Kasakove. Kasa- 
kove helped develop the high-speed process 
for Diamond Disc production, and he also had 
knowledge of Blue Amberol production; but it 
should be remembered that Kasakove' s notes 
and sketches were made long after he was 
actively involved in record production. My 
thanks to Ray Wile and the staff at the 
Edison National Historic Site for unearthing 
this material. 

It appears that the end result of the process 
was 100 working moulds produced from each 
master wax recording. Thus, three hundred 
working moulds could be made from three mas- 
ter waxes. These, in turn, could yield at 
least 150,000 Blue Amberol cylinders. In the 
case of wax Amberols or two-minute wax cylin- 
ders, 1000 cylinders could be obtained from 
one master wax, and 300,000 cylinders could 
be made in total from three master waxes. 

Fewer Blue Amberols could be made per mould 
because the records were pressed under air 
pressure rather than by the less wearing 
gravity-flow wax moulding method. Perhaps 
this 50% drop-off of records-produced-per- 
mould was a reason why Edison delayed using 
celluloid as a material for cylinder records. 
Another reason for Edison's continued use of 
wax records commercially was the fact that 
unsold records that were returned by dealers 
could be melted down and thus recycled. 
Celluloid records could not be recycled. 

In a previous article (see NAG #92) I men- 
tioned how mould numbers on cylinders could 
be a clue to the actual amount of records 
produced for a given title. However, I now 
believe that the three master waxes from the 



recording studio were numbered consecutively 
and that they did not have separate ranges of 
mould numbers. In other words, mould seven 
of master wax three ("...7" after "PAT'D") 
was the only mould number 7 used. After 100 
working moulds of master wax 3 (...) were 
worn out, then master wax #1 or #2 could be 
put into use, but they would be numbered 
above 100. In the case of a big hit record, 
two takes would be put into production simul- 
taneously. However, I assume that no dupli- 
cate mould numbers would be used. In any 
event, collectors can still approximate how 
many copies of a given title were made by 
reading the mould number on the cylinder's 
rim and multiplying by 500 if Blue Amberol, 
and by 1000 if wax Amberol. (Two-minute wax 
cylinders did not have mould numbers on their 
rims until January, 1909. Beginning in 1904, 
mould numbers were on the playing surface of 
the records below the engraved catalogue num- 
bers that appeared on the rim.) 

Masters were regularly damaged in the graph- 
iting or plating process, thus limiting the 
number of commercial records possible from a 
set of three master waxes. There were other 
problems too, such as "blowouts." This prob- 
lem was described to me by Theodore Edison 
during a 1985 interview. Mr. Edison said 
that a rubber inner tube was inflated inside 
the working mould to literally press the 
celluloid tube into the wall of the mould to 
form a Blue Amberol record. They blew out 
regularly due to wear or over-inflation, and 
mould damage could result. And then there is 
the strange case of working moulds being dam- 
aged by unhappy workmen in the press room. 
This happened in the spring of 1913, accord- 
ing to the minutes of the Amusement Phono- 
graph Committee for May 29, 1913. The exact 
cause of this worker unrest was not noted, 
but as a remedy, workers were charged the 
cost of any moulds damaged at their stations. 



Part II 

"Blue Amberols Revisited" 



Here are some answers to frequently asked 
questions regarding Blue Amberols. I was 
able to gain this information on a visit to 
the Edison National Historic Site in West 
Orange, N.J. My thanks to archivists Doug 
Tarr and George Tselos for helping me locate 
this data. 

Why do Blue Amberols exist in various shades 
of blue? 

% 

The short answer is ... different types and 
strengths of dyes were used. For most of the 
years Blue Amberol cylinders were in produc- 
tion acetone-based dye was used, but for 
several months in 1913 a water-based dye was 
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Wax. 100 or 
more. Each 
wax female ss 
yielded, through 
plating, 100 or 
more male nickle 
working moulds. 
Female ss masters 
were numbered at 
this point 1-300+. 
312 is highest 
number known. 



Each 



Original wax masters 
were gold plated in 
a vacuum chamber. 

Later, graphite 
dust was used to make 
wax conductive in 
order to be copper- 
plated to make male 
CU master. When plated/Hf*? 
wax was stripped from 
copper. Thus each 
studio master was 
destroyed at the start 
and couldn't be used 
again 

*Threads per inch were 
doubled if Amberols were 
being moulded. 



From Master Wax 

Working Moulds 



Nickle. 100. 

working mould 

yielded 1000-f- 

commercial 
"prints" or 

records if moulded 

in wax, as in wax 

Amberol s . . .or 

500-600 if pressed 

in cel 1 ul oid as i n 

Blue Amberol s . 

The number of "print 
produced from each 
mould depended on 

how the master and 
its submasters were 
handled during the 

process. Manufacture 

errors could and did 

reduce the number of 
"prints" per mould. 



*Perhaps more wax sub-masters could be produced from CU if quality were 
sacrificed. Volume decreased as extra copies were produced and the "land" 
or space between the threads wore down causing echoing of sound. These 

defects happened also if too many commercial records were produced from the 
working mould. 



At Right : Ad from the May 9, 1913 Glen - 

dora Gleaner (Glendora, Cal.) , courtesy of 
Jim Constantian. Note the sell-off of wax 
records at the authorized factory prices 
(see last issue of the Graphic , p. 9). Al- 
so note the misspelling of the word "Amber- 
ol" in two places! We wonder if the free 
record offer was sanctioned by Edison. 



Below : The Plaut-Cadden Co. sold off their 

wax stock at even lower prices — probably 
at a slightly later date. 
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tried out with less than satisfactory re- 
sults. The main problem was that the dye did 
not bond with the celluloid surface to form a 
hard wear-resistant cylinder. Acetone dye 
did bond with the celluloid and materially 
improved the wearing quality of the records. 
The water-based dye also gave the cylinders a 
lighter hue blue than the acetone-dyed exam- 
ples . 

The water dye was in use by mid-1913 and by 
the end of summer complaints from customers 
began filtering back to the factory. As with 
all production problems, Thomas Edison was 
consulted, and he stated that the problem was 
likely due to inferior raw celluloid supplied 
by the Celluloid Co. of Newark, N.J. Howev- 
er, in a letter from Henry Rawle, vice-presi- 
dent of the Celluloid Co. to Thomas Edison, 
dated September 13, 1913, Rawle re-plied that 
the celluloid itself was not to blame. He 
pointed to the water-based dye. Edison con- 
ducted more tests and came to the same con- 
clusion. The tests actually proved that the 
water-based dye caused cylinders to show 
signs of wear after just six plays! Thus the 
water-based dye was abandoned and acetone use 
was resumed. The reason for switching to 
water-based dye may have been the toxic na- 
ture of the acetone. There is a notation in 
the files that a new building had to be con- 
structed for acetone dyeing when the process 
was resumed. 

There was one remaining problem related to 
water-based dye. Namely, what was to be done 
with 388,000 water-dyed Blue Amberols in 
storage at the factory? Furthermore, what 
about those water-dyed records that were 
already in the hands of customers? Again, 
Thomas Edison was consulted. He instructed 
his dealers to give customers who complained 
free replacement records, but not to volun- 
teer any replacements. As to the 388,000 
defective Blue Amberols still at the factory , 
Edison's answer was to ship limited quanti- 
ties of these records out with regular- 
orders. Thus shipments were to contain 2% 
water-dyed records . In other words , any 
orders that were received containing selec- 
tions which matched those in the water-dyed 
stock would be shipped with 2% water-dyed 
records until the 388,000 records were 
largely disposed of. 

Why are the Educational Series Blue Amberols 
so rare? 

The main reason appears that so few were 
pressed. And it seems that most of those 
pressed did not sell well. The series was 
numbered from 1651-1710, and it formed a 
portion of the popular series of Blue Am- 
berols. The six Civics records containing 
famous speeches recited by Harry Humphrey 
seem to be the only Educational Series 
records which sold well. Listening to 
speeches [such as "Lincoln's Speech at 
Gettysburg," #1751] was a popular form of 
entertainment years ago, and so these records 
found their way into many collections. 

According to the minutes of the first 



Educational Committee meeting of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. on December 24, 1912, the 
records pressed were of spelling, mathemat- 
ics, and civics areas. Later a segment of 
dictation records was added. A total of 9953 
Educational Series cylinders was ordered from 
the pressing plant, 4980 spelling and mathe- 
matics, and 4973 of the Civics records. 

After this initial pressing order, there 
seems to be no further information on later 
pressing numbers of this series. The number 
of Educational Series cylinders pressed is 
indeed small when you consider that 15,000 
Blue Amberols per day were being pressed 

during late 1912, according to pressing plant 
logs . 

In a recent issue of NAG you wrote about 
'rubber-backed' Blue Amberols. What were 
these records? 



I recently discovered that Blue Amberol 
records were backed not only with plaster of 
Paris, but also with rubber. Some early 
transfer process Diamond Discs may also have 
had rubber-coated cores, or powder blanks 
(see U.S. Patent No. 1,146,414). From their 
introduction in November, 1912 until some 
date in 1913 the records had their interiors 
coated with liquid rubber before being backed 
with plaster of Paris. Edison believed that 
the rubber backing improved the tone of the 
records and loudness too. 

However, according to a November 17, 1913 
memo from Walter Miller, Edison's main re- 
cording expert, production of Blue Amberols 
could be considerably cheapened by doing away 
with the rubber coating. So Edison proposed 
a test and called for sample records, backed 
and unbacked. Eight cylinders, four vocals 
and four bands, were sent by Miller, with 
title ends marked on the rubber-backed ones. 
Edison tested them and sent back this memo to 
Walter Miller: "Walter I did not know 

which was which = If a man cant tell the 
enormous difference between rubber & no rub- 
ber he better study records a little more." 
Edison found in the test that some records 
were 25% to 39% louder and had less surface 
noise than others, but he evidently couldn't 
say that rubber coating made the difference 
for sure. Thus, rubber-backed Blue Amberols 
may have been discontinued after late 1913. 

It would be interesting to cut apart several 
Blue Amberols of the period to see if rubber 
residues are on the celluloid cylinder 
shells. However, I don't possess any Blue 
Amberols that I want to sacrifice. I'll 
leave that investigation to other collectors. 

Presently, I'm still investigating the re- 
search materials regarding napkin ring Blue 
Amberols. More about them later, plus other 
Blue Amberol custom pressings. 

* * * 

Ron Dethlefson is the publisher of several 
Edison-related reference materials (see his 
ads on the pack page of this section) . He 
may be contacted at 3605 Christmas Tree Lane, 
Bakersfield, CA 93306. 




The Case of the 
Scarlet Record Labels 



RCA-Victor (Plaintiff) 

VS. 

Columbia and Decca (Defendants) 



I would like to thank Dan Morgenstern, 
Director, Institute of Jazz Studies, 
Rutgers University, Newark, New Jersey 
for allowing me the use of the Insti- 
tute's research facilities. 



(Part 8) 

Introduction 

The last installment of this column con- 
cluded the testimony given in the 1943 case 
of RCA-Victor, with their famous Red Seal 
label, against Columbia and Decca, who had 
also been using a red label in recent years. 

While some readers have been bored to 
death with this trial, others have expressed 
interest from both legal and historical per- 
spectives (several facts and figures covering 
the early years of the industry came out in 
the transcript). Mercifully, however, the 
trial is over, and Judge Woolsey is about to 
give his decision. 

But before we go to the judge, we invited 
our readers to share their thoughts as to how 
they would have judged if they sat on the 
case. Frankly, we had a very small response, 
but the decision was overwhelmingly in favor 
of RCA. After all, it was their red label 
(which we saw was granted trade-mark status) 
which was infringed upon. We thank those who 
participated, and as Judge Woolsey is coming 
down the hall, the editor has one thought 

about the testimony to interject. Martin? 

% 

Herman, I thought it was odd that Columbia 
never made the point that the repertoire they 
chose for their red label was strictly pop. 
I think they lost a round when they didn't 
point out clearly that records by Benny 
Goodman, Harry James, Kate Smith, etc., could 



hardly be considered on the same plane as the 
artists found on Victor's Red Seals. And 
surely no record buyer who wanted a symphony, 
concerto or operatic aria would be confused 
by swing and dance titles on Columbia's red 
label! Oops, hear comes the judge. We'll be 
back after his decision with some of the 
fascinating tidbits we promised! — M.B. 



- - xxx - - 



JUDGE WOOLSEY: The causes against the 

two Decca defendants, the Columbia defendants, and 
the Times Appliance Company are hereby dismissed, 
with a grant to the said defendants of all taxable 
costs, disbursements and allowances. 

I. For convenience in discussing these 
causes, I shall hereinafter refer to the plaintiff 
as Victor, and the defendants in the two causes as 
Decca and Columbia respectively. 

The two causes, although not consolidat- 
ed by order, were tried together on stipulation 
that unless otherwise specified, all evidence was 
to be considered as taken in both causes. 

II. Victor, Columbia and Decca, among 
other companies, make some records with red labels 
in their centres, and the only real question posed 
for me to decide is whether the use of labels of a 
red color - and this alone - leads to confusion 
among retail buyers of records and promotes or 
tends to promote the passing off of Columbia or 
Decca records in the place of Victor records when 
the ultimate consumer purchasing is a normal man 

who can read and is of reasonable native intelli- 
gence . 

III. In view of Rule 52(a) of the Rules 
of Civil Procedure, 28 United States Code, follow- 
ing section 723c, it is now a work of supereroga- 
tion to write a considered opinion on the facts 
and the law in a non-jury cause or proceeding, for 
its place will be taken by formal findings of fact 

and conclusions of law separately numbered and 
stated . 

In this proceeding, therefore, in spite 
of the long time that was occupied on the trial, I 
shall only very briefly refer to such facts as I 
think will explain my decision, and give a state- 
ment of my conclusions of law thereon. 

IV. As the late Emory Buckner, Esq., a 
really great trial lawyer, one truly remarked: 

" There is no such thing as a democracy 

of facts " . 

That was a very wise remark, for, in 
every trial, there emerge some facts which are the 
master or control facts, about which the disputed 
facts will inevitably group themselves, as will 
iron filings about the ends of a magnet, - al- 
though the disputed facts usually do not form so 
orderly a pattern as do the filings. 

The approach to a decision through the 
master facts is the only reasonably safe approach 
to the solution of the facts developed in a cause. 
As in golf the proper stance and the proper 
cadence of one’s swing tends, without insuring 
accuracy, to make a stroke accurate, as an habi- 
tual good technique of approach to a decision of 
the fact in a cause tends to bring about a correct 
solution of those facts. But, as in golf, the 
terrain may result in having the ball come to rest 
in unexpectable places. All that a Judge can be 
sure of is that he follow a good technique. 

The master facts in a cause, in the or- 



der of their objectivity are, I venture to say - 

1) Admitted facts, 

2) Facts conceded by counsel at the 

trial, and 

3) Facts proved by such a preponderance 
of credible unchallenged evidence as to establish 
them beyond peradventure . 

V. The master facts in this cause are - 

1) The incorporation and, hence, the 
residence of the parties. 

2) The registration of the trademarks 
involved, with the validity of which I shall later 
deal . 

3) The use of the centre of disc records 
from time - in effect, for my purposes - immemori- 
al, to carry the label of the record, which always 
contains the name and at least some of the trade- 
marks of its maker, the composition recorded on it 
and the name or names of the recording artist or 
artists . 

4) That about one-third of the spectrum, 
visible to the normal human eye, is occupied by 
red or reddish color. 

5) That the favored colors used in the 
record industry for labels on the centre of disc 
records have always been red, blue and black. 

6) That the labels or identifying marks 
on disc records have always been placed at the 
centre thereof. 

7) That the centre of disc records, as 
always and at the present made, is a functional 
part of such records needed to ensure that the 
needle of the phonograph will follow the sound 
grooves properly, and through ingenious devices, 
produce the sound which is the third, - or, per- 
haps it should be called, the fourth - dimension 
of the record, and the only raison d'etre thereof. 

8) That in every circular disc record - 

looking from the perimeter in towards the centre - 
we find, concentrically arranged: first , a narrow 

rim to the record; second , the ring of sound 
grooves, which occupy an area large or small, ac- 
cording to the amount of music to be played on the 
record; third , an annular space without sound 
grooves varying in width, according to the area 
occupied by the sound grooves; fourth , indented 
on a slightly lower plane the label of the record, 
giving the composition, the name of the recording 
artist or artists, and, at least in the case of 
the three companies here involved, the clearly 
printed name in large type of each company and 
some of its other trademarks, if any; and, then, 
fifth , in the exact centre of each record is the 
spindle hole through which a spindle passes hold- 
ing the disc in position on the turntable of the 
phonograph, as will a little later herein be men- 
tioned . 

9) That the label is pressed, by a for- 
merly patented process, into the substance of the 
disc when the record is pressed, and so in effect 
constitutes an inherent part of the record. 

I have already mentioned above that the 
centre of the disc record, whereinto - as records 
are now made - the label is pressed, as a func- 
tional part of the record whereby the record is so 
held in position by a spindle passing through the 
central spindle hole of the disc, as to make the 
needle of the phonograph follow the sound grooves 
and not damage the record. 

VI. The color of the label is not func- 
tional qua color, as has been held in respect of 
matches with two colors, one on the head and one 
on the tip where they are to be struck. Cf. 
Diamond Match Company v. Saginaw Match Company , 
(C.C.A.6), 142 Fed. 727, 729, 730. 

It seems to me, however, that it cannot 
properly be contended that a colored round label, 
affixed to the circular centre of a circular disc 
record, is the use of color in the form of a de- 



sign, as it must be to constitute a trademark. 

Cf. Lescher Rope Co. v. Broderick , 201 U.S. 166, 
171. The circular shape of this centre is ines- 
capable. All that has happened is that a 
functional part of the record has been colored, 
not that a design has been achieved . 

This renders void the plaintiff's 
trademarks, for color qua color may not be a 
trademark . 

Whether the registered trademark of the 
works " Red Seal is merely a descriptive term, and 

not a fanciful or arbitrary term, I need not, and 
do not, decide for reasons hereinafter given, al- 
though many of the plaintiff's witnesses used the 
term " Red Seal " and red label interchangeably, and 
thus quite unintentionally showed that the words 
" Red Seal " were really descriptive of and not an 
arbitrary term for a red label in the centre of a 
disc record. 

I do not have to decide this question as 
to the words " Red Seal " , for the trademark of the 
words " Red Seal " shares, as a trademark., inevita- 
bly the fatal infirmities of the color red as a 
trademark for the reasons involved in the physics 
of light with which I shall now essay very briefly 
to deal. 

VII. White light, as dispersed into 
colors by a prism, constitutes the spectrum, and 
is illustrated by the annexed colored representa- 
tion thereof. 

Apropos of this, several observations 
should be made, based on evidence of the experts - 
Professor Hardy, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Professor Hecht, of Columbia 
University - called respectively bu Victor and 
Columbia . 

These observations are: 

First : What color is seen by the normal 

I eye depends on the wave lengths given off by the 
color in question. 

Second : From a macrocosmic viewpoint, 

the wave lengths of color viewed as light visible 
to the normal eye occupy a very small band of the 
whole number of wave lengths recognized by phys- 
ics. Cf. Color as Light , Exhibit 426, at page 5. 

Third : The visible color spectrum wave 

lengths are measured in millimicrons, cf. page 5 
of Exhibit 426, and extend from 400 to 700 milli- 
microns inclusive. 

From circa 610 to 700 of the said wave 
lengths the color to the normal eye is of red hue, 
shading from the deepest red until by gradations 
of color it gradually turns to orange as illustra- 
ted in the appended sketch. 

Thus circa one-third of the visible 
spectrum is of a red or reddish color. From the 
use of any part of this broad color band on labels 
of disc records, the plaintiff claims the right - 
to put it in the mildest form - to file a caveat 
against all other makers of disc records on the 
pain of their creating, what the plaintiff is 
pleased to call, "instruments of fraud", chal- 
lengeable by appropriate Court proceedings. 

To me, under the circumstances shown in 
this cause, this seems to be an egregiously exag- 
gerated claim. 

A trademark for a red centre to a 
record, -secured, as here, ex parte , or for the 
phrase " Red Seal ", also so secured,- is far too 
broad a zone of potential exclusion of others, 
whether it be viewed as a registered trademark, or 
as a common law trademark, or as a secondary mean- 
ing for the words " Red Seal ". 

I find that the words " Red Seal " have 
achieved a secondary meaning as the product of the 
plaintiff and its predecessors. But clearly the 
words " Red Seal " intrinsically are cursed with the 
same trademark infirmity as is the use of the col- 
or red. Its objective is the same, as just noted 
above, and it is far too broad in its potentiali- 



ties of exclusion to be countenanced by a Court. 

So we are faced by an invalid secondary 
meaning which cannot take the place for remedial 
purposes of an invalid trademark. Cf . Standard 
Paint Company v. Trinidad Asphalt Manufacturing 
Company . 220 U.S. 446, 46. 

VIII. If I am right in this holding, we 
are driven to consider the question in these 
causes as a question of whether there was naked, 
unfair competition, cf. Standard Paint Company v. 
Rubberoid Roofing Company . 224 Fed. 695, 698 
(C.C.A.7), whereby the records of Columbia and 
Decca, under all the circumstances shown in this 
cause, reasonably could have been confused with, 
or passed off as, records of Victor. 

IX. Federal jurisdiction herein was 
originally based on the fact that the trademarks 
on which the suit was based were registered under 
the Trademark Act, 15 United States Code, Section 
81 et seq. 

Having held such trademarks were inval- 
id, I am left in the Columbia cause with a contro- 
versy as to unfair competition between a corpora- 
tion of the State of Delaware, the plaintiff, and 
one defendant corporation, which is also a citizen 
of Delaware. This lack of diversity of citizen- 
ship, under the circumstances, does not foreclose 
the Federal Court’s jurisdiction of the Columbia 
cause, but leaves me, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, with what I may, perhaps, aptly 
call derivative jurisdiction. See Armstrong Paint 
& Varnish Works v. Nu-Enamel Corp . 305 U.S. 315, 
325, and Hurn v. Pursier . 289 U.S. 238. 

X. Herein the plaintiff's contentions 
are that the red color of the label at the centre 
of a record lays a foundation for confusion which 
may be the basis for sustaining a claim of unfair 
competition on the recognized right not to have an 
object created whereunder there is a reasonable 
potentiality that B's goods may be passed off as 
A's product. 

I do not find credible proved instances 
of the creation of such potentiality or of any 
passing off, and, in view of the circumstances 
under which records are sold, no inherent proba- 
bility of such passing off on any person possess- 
ing a full equipment of senses. 

The highly artificial evidence of the 
plaintiff's investigators wholly failed to impress 
me. Cf. Coca-Cola Co. v. Carlisle Bottling Works . 
43 F. (2d) 101, 117, 118, affirmed 43 F. (2d) 119 
( C . C . A . 6 ) ; New England Confectionary Co. v. 
National Wafer Co. . 224 Fed. 344, 347 (C.C.A.l); 
Rathbone Sard & Co. v. Champion Steel Range Co. . 

189 Fed. 26, 32, 33 (C.C.A.6). 

Disc records are commodities which are 
sui generis . They are not bought, for example, as 
are biscuits or ale, or beer, or medicines. They 
are, supposedly, instruments of aesthetic delight. 
At least, that is the purchaser's - and the sell- 
er's - approach to them. 

Records are considered purchases. I am 
satisfied beyond any doubt that before buying a 
record, between fifty percent and sixty percent of 
retail purchasers of records take them, put them 
on the turntable of a phonograph in the shop and 
play them before buying them. The rest of the re- 
tail purchasers of records order them by name from 
catalogues of records with which the modern world 
seems to be flooded. 

XI. The facts in regard to the spectrum 
above noticed may explain why it has so wisely be- 
come almost a judicial clich^, to say there cannot 
be a trademark in color, and also why, in spite of 
the pressing of millions of red centered records, 
the plaintiff hitherto paid only, what may fairly 
be called, sporadic attention to them until it be- 
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gan preparation for these causes. 

I am almost persuaded that what the 
plaintiff dislikes is not what it is pleased to 
call unfair competition, but is any competition 
whatever. 

Indeed, the more I ponder on these 
causes, the less meritorious the plaintiff's claim 
appears to me . I will go so far as to state that 
I carried away from the trial the distinct impres- 
sion that on the question of confusion and passing 
off, some of the witnesses employed by the plain- 
tiff seemed to share my lack of belief in the 
plaintiff's case. E.g. The evidence of Murray, 
the present general manager of the Record Division 
of the plaintiff, called by Columbia. They seemed 
to be satisfied, as I am, that records are not 
sold by color but for sound. 



"I am almost persuaded that 
what [Victor] dislikes is not 
what it is pleased to call 
unfair competition, but is any 



com 




tition whatever." 




XII. Instead of turning over the making 
of the findings of fact and conclusions of law to 
the defendants Decca and Columbia as the winning 

, and in order to save time, I have fol- 
lowed the short form of such findings and conclu- 
sions which will be found approved in Armstrong 
Co. v. Nu-Enamel Corp. . 315 U.S. 315, at page 321, 
and which I used successfully in American Brake 
Show and Foundry Company v. Alltex Products Corp. , 
117 F. (2d) 983. 

I file these findings and conclusions 
herewith. May 13, 1943 

Woolsey 



United States District Judge 



POSTSCRIPTUM 



The trial of these causes began on Janu- 
ary 24, 1943, and the argument was finally conclu- 
ded on April 29, 1943. It was, therefore, I be- 
lieve, one of the longest trials in a cause of 
trademark and unfair competition which has been 
held. 

Sometimes it seemed during the course of 
the trial as if it were not a litigation, but a 
way of life; and I think I told the counsel so. 
However, it was a litigation, and even the longest 
litigation leads at last to a decree. 

It is a very pleasant thing for a Judge 
to have before him such counsel as I had in the 
present cause. I should be lacking in my manners 
if I did not express to all counsel my deep appre- 
ciation of the efforts they made in their trial 
briefs and during the trial to make matters easy 
and clear for me. 



Woolsey 
U.S.D. J. 




We promised to share some fascinating 
information with you after the trial was over 
as a reward for your patience throughout the 
ordeal. 

It seems that the defendants (with the aid 
of Columbia's attorneys) prepared a listing 
of as many red label brands as they could 
come up with which were in existence at some 
point prior to the date of the trial. Added 
to this compilation were the estimated dates 
of existence and pressing figures . The pur- 
pose for the numbers was to show the court 
that there had been literally millions of red 
label records produced before the suit, and 
this tactic evidently had great sway with 
Judge Woolsey when he said, "...why, in spite 
of the pressing of millions of red centered 
records, the plaintiff hitherto paid only... 



sporadic attention to them." A second pur- 
pose of the listing was to disprove Victor's 
claim early in the case that there had been 
only a few red label records pressed by 
"chiselers" and "fly-by-night" concerns, and 
that most or all were out of business by the 
time of the Depression. 

Their compilation was not without errors, 
and we have made no attempt to correct them. 
There are also some definite issues as to 
what constitutes a "red" label -- is the very 
dark maroon Domino label truly red? (And do 
the figures really indicate just this style, 
as the compilers claim, or all Domino rec- 
ords, whether red, black, purple or gold?) 
The chart below, then, combines information 
from their compilation just as they presented 
it . 







TYPE OF 


APPROX. PERIOD OF 


APPROX. NUM- 


LABEL NAME 


MANUFACTURER 


MUSIC 


TIME OF SALE 


BERS SOLD 


Banner* 


Carl Lindstrom 


Popular 


1925-1928 


13,000 


Champion 


Star Piano Co. (sic) , 
Champion Records. 
Decca Records, Inc. 


Popular 


1920 to date 


3,500,000 


Commodore 


Commodore Music Shops 


Popular 


1938 to date 


85,000 


Connorized 


Star Piano Co. 


Popular 


1921-1925 


405,000 


Conqueror 


Regal Record Co. 
Scranton Button Co. 
American Record Co. 


Popular 


1928 to date 


6,300,000 


Domino 


Regal Record Co. 
Plaza Record Co. 
Domino Record Co. 
American Record Co. 


Popular 


1924-1936 


6,500,000 

■ 


Harmograph 


Scranton Button Co. 


Popular 


1924-1925 


3,500 


Harmony 


Columbia Phono. Co. 


Popular 


1925-1932 


12,000,000 


H.M.V. 


Gramophone Co., Ltd. 


Classical 


1900 to date 


** 


Jewel 


Jewel Record Co. 
Regal Record Co. 
American Record Co. 


Popular 


1927-1931 


3,000,000 


Nipponophone 


Nipponophone Co. of 
Japan 


Japanese 


1928-1941 


*** 


Odeon 


International Talking 
Machine Co., m.b.h. All 

American Odeon Corp. types 

Okeh Phonograph Corp. 

General Phonograph Corp. 


1914-1931 


30,000,000 


Oriole 


Regal Record Co. 
Scranton Button Co. 


Popular 


1924-1928 


10,000,000 


Perfect 


American Record Co. 
Pathe Phonograph & 
Radio Corp. 


Popular 


1915-1939 


15,000,000 
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Romeo 


Cameo Record Co. 
American Record Co. 


Popular 


1927-1937 


10,000,000 


Royal**** 








10.000 


Roycrof t 


Wm. H. Wise & Co. 


Popular 


1928-1934 


40,000 


Symphonola 


Larkin Co. , Inc. 


Popular 


1922 


20,000 


Health Builders 


Health Builders 


Physical 

Education 


1923-1934 


45,000 


Beeda 


Scranton Button Co. 


Popular 


1925-1926 


11,000 


ICS 


Scranton Button Co. 
International Cor- 
respondence School 


Educational 


1925-1936 


60,000 


Stampoul 


Scranton Button Co. 


Popular 


1926-1929 


13,000 


Theatre 


American Record Co. 


Popular & 


1931-1937 


60,000 



Classical 



"Sales figures on red-labeled Autograph, Black Swan, Paramount, Polonia and Puritan 
records are presently being investigated and compiled. Upon information and belief 
these red-label brands sold many millions." 

"Sales figures on red-labeled Globe, Grey Gull, Madison, Radiex and Supreme records 
are presently being investigated and compiled. Upon information and belief, these 
red-labeled brands sold many millions." 

"Sales figures on red-labeled Bell records are unknown, but defendants state, upon 
information and belief, that this brand sold in the hundreds of thousands." 

* Something is definitely wrong here. The first section lists this brand name as 
"Bauner." The figure shown is probably for the handful of red label Banner 
records pressed earlier in the 1920s and does not even take into consideration 
the thousands of red label Banners manufactured by A.R.C. in the 1930s. 

** "Approximately 100,000 red-labeled H.M.V. records were sold from 1934 to 1940 by 
only one of plaintiff's fifty-eight distributors in the United States. It is 
believed that the sale for the entire period indicated runs into the millions." 

*** "Approximately 500,000 red-labeled Nipponophone records were sold in Japan and 
the United States between 1933 and 1938." 

**** It is unclear which "Royal" label these figures reflect. The first section 

lists two labels named "Royal" and one named "Royale." 



CAUTION : It is important to remember that this chart is full of errors (Perfect 

began long after 1915; there are no red label Madisons; there were probably more than 
20,000 Symphonola records, etc., etc.), and that pressing figures are not just for 
red label pressings in all cases. However, collectors will nevertheless find the 
numbers fascinating to compare. 

"...there cannot be a trade- 
mark in color" -Judae Woolsev 



(Oh yeah? See next page!) 



• Postmortem 

More than half a century has passed since 
Judge Woolsey decided RCA had no legitimate 
trade-mark claim to the use of a red record 
label. Most of us in this high-tech age of 
the 1990s would be inclined to say, "Well of 
course you can’t trade-mark a color! Isn't 
that obvious?" 

And then, in the course of this series, 
reader Harold Flakser came across the follow- 
ing article in The New York Times . Lo and 
behold, a Supreme Court ruling last year up- 
held the use of color! 

One final nagging thought cannot be over- 
looked: If Justice Breyer had sat on the 
1943 case, could the course of record labels 
have been changed forever? You be the judge! 
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High Court Ruling Upholds 
Trademarking of a Color 



By LINDA GREENHOUSE 



WASHINGTON, March 28 — The 
Supreme Court ruled unanimously 
today that color can be registered as 
a trademark when It distinguishes a 
particular product and serves no 
other function. 

The decision, written by Justice 
Stephen G. Breyer, resolved a dis- 
pute among the lower Federal courts 
and upheld the longstanding position 
of the Patent and Trademark Office. 

The North American Free Trade 
Agreement, among other interna- 
tional economic agreements, in- 
cludes trademark protection for col- 
or. The Clinton Administration 
urged the Supreme Court in this case 
to overturn a 1994 ruling by a Fed- 
eral appeals court in California that 
"color alone" was ineligible for reg- 
istration as a trademark. 

The case was a victory for a Chi- 
cago manufacturer, the Qualitex 
Company, which since the 1950’s has 
used a particular shade of green- 
gold for the pads it makes for use on 
dry-cleaning presses. 

Qualitex registered the color as a 
trademark In 1991 and brought a 
trademark infringement suit against 
a rival company that had begun 
making pads in the same color. Qua- 
litex prevailed in Federal District 
Court in Los Angeles, but its victory 
was overturned by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit, in San Francisco. The appeals 
court ruled that the Lanham Trade- 
mark Act, the basic Federal law in 
the area, did not permit a trademark 
for "color alone." 

Under the Lanham Act, "any 
word, name, symbol, or device" may 
be eligible for trademark registra- 
tion. Because the 1946 law does not 
mention color, courts have arrived 
at differing interpretations. Ip one 
precedent, the United States Court ol 
Appeals for the Federal Circuit, 
which sits in Washington, ruled in 
1985 that the Owens-Coming Fiber- 
glas Corporation could register the 
color pink as a trademark for its 
residential insulation products. 

In his opinion today, Justice 
Breyer said there was no reason not 
to regard color, under appropriate 
circumstances, as a "symbol" with- 
in the meaning of the Lanham Act. 

"There is no rule absolutely bar- 
ring the use of color alone," he said, 
noting that trademarks have been 



authorized for shapes, sounds and 
even smells. "If a shape, a sound, 
and a fragrance can act as symbols, 
why, one might ask, can a color not 
do the same?" Justice Breyer said. 

The decision, Qualitex v. Jacobson 
Products, No. 93-1577, had several 
qualifications. For a color to qualify 
as a trademark, Justice Breyer said, 
it had to have attained a "secondary 
meaning" that "identifies and distin- 
guishes a particular brand." 

And the color cannot serve a sig- 
nificant function of its own beyond 
the identification. Competitors 
would be put at a particular disad- 
vantage if color that served a func- 
tion could be registered, Justice 
Breyer said. 

The Federal Circuit appeals court 
ruled last year, in a case now on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, that a 
manufacturer of outboard engines 
could not register the color black as 
a trademark for its engines because 
the color served purposes beyond 
simple identification. 

The court found that black made 
outboard engines look smaller, a de- 
sirable feature, and was also com- 
patible with many different boat col- 
ors. The Justices will announce 
shortly whether they will review that 
decision, Brunswick Corp. v. British 
Seagull, No. 94-1075. 

In his opinion today, Justice 
Breyer examined and rejected the 
general arguments against permit- 
ting color as a trademark. Chief 
among these was the asserted prob- 
lem of "shade confusion," under 
which the use of one color as a 

t 

trademark is said to confuse com- 
petitors and customers. 

"Courts traditionally decide quite 
difficult questions about whether 
two words or phrases or symbols are 
sufficiently similar, in context, to 
confuse buyers," Justice Breyer 
said, giving examples ranging from 
Bonamine and Dramamtne (both 
motion-sickness drugs) to Huggips 
and Dougles, two brands of diapers. 

He said that customers benefit by 
being able lo use color to identify 
products they like or dislike. Owners 
of color trademarks benefit, he said, 
because they, can "reap the finan- 
cial, reputation-related rewards as- 
sociated with a desirable product" 
while at the same time discouraging 
"those who hope to sell inferior prod- 
ucts by capitalizing on a consumer’s 
inability quickly to evaluate the 
quality of an item offered for sale." 

i 



OUR 1996 CONTEST 

It's a photo contest, so get your Kodak pol- 
ished up and a good supply of "flims" (as 
Uncle Josh called them) . Send us your ori- 
ginal picture (old or new) of an animal and a 
phonograph; it can be any animal (s) and any 
phonograph (s) . The only rules are that the 
photo must not have been published elsewhere, 
and there is a limit of one photo per con- 
testant. We will print all entries in a 
future issue (probably #96, to allow entrants 
enough time) , and all photos will be 
returned. Our readers will vote on the one 
they like best, and a prize will be awarded 
to the one with the highest votes. So c'mon! 
Start looking for interesting subjects, and 
join in the competition. 



Obituaries 



WILLIAM ROBYN 

Radio, Record and Concert Artist Dies at 

the Age of 101 

The Last Surviving Radio and Recording Star 

of the Early 1920s? 

Cantor William Rubin, better known to rec- 
ord collectors by his nom de disque William 
Robyn (or "Wee Willie Robyn"), died on April 
12, 1996, at the age of 101, in Englewood, 

NJ. He made hundreds of acoustic and elec- 
tric recordings during the 1920s, primarily 
of popular and ethnic titles, for numerous 
labels. Born in poverty in Pasiene, Latvia, 
in 1894, Robyn emigrated to the U.S. alone 
and penniless in 1913. He entered vaudeville 
as a "boy tenor" in 1916 (his short stature 
and youthful looks allowed him to pass as a 
teenager) , and made his first trial record- 
ings in 1918, for Victor and Columbia. He 
recorded extensively from 1919-1931, includ- 
ing stints as an exclusive Victor artist from 
1920-1923, and an exclusive Cameo artist from 
1923-1927. Simultaneously he had a very suc- 
cessful career on stage, on radio (as an ori- 
ginal member of "Roxy's Gang"), and in con- 
cert recitals. He left show business in 1939 
to become a Cantor, and served at Temple 
Israel in White Plains, New York, for nearly 
20 years before retiring in 1965. His bi- 
ography and discography were published in the 
ARSC Journal in 1992. 

He leaves no direct descendants, but grand 
nieces, nephews and cousins in Texas, New 
York and Massachusetts . — Tim Brooks 
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Mercer Ellington , 7 6, Dies; Led His Father ’s Band 



By The Associated Press 

Mercer Ellington, a trumpet play- 
er, arranger, composer and band 
leader who had led the Duke Elling- 
ton Orchestra since his father’s 
death in 1974, died Thursday in Den- 
mark. He was 76. 

Mr. Ellington's daughter, Mer- 
cedes, said that her father died of 
heart failure in a Copenhagen hospi- 
tal. 

The only child of Edward Kennedy 
(Duke) Ellington and his wife, Edna, 
Mercer Ellington studied at Colum- 
bia University and the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

Before taking over his father’s or- 
chestra, Mr. Ellington led small 
groups including a band that fea- 
tured Carmen McRae as vocalist. 
She made her recording debut with 
that band. He also worked as a sales- 
man, disk jockey and record compa- 
ny executive. 

Ellington worked on and off as 
trumpeter and band manager with 
the Duke Ellington Orchestra. He 
took over in 1974, when his father 
died. 

One evening in 1941, his father told 
him that the band needed a new tune 




Mercer Ellington 



to record the next day. That night, he 
wrote “Things Ain’t What They Used 
to Be” and presented it at a record- 
. ing session the next morning. 

He helped his father compose 
“The Three Black Kings” in a hospi- 



tal during the last five months, of 
Duke Ellington’s life. 

Other compositions by Mercer Ely 
lington include “Blue Serge,” “Moon 
Mist,” “The Girl in My Dreams” 
and “John Hardy’s Wife.” He was^ 
music director and conductor of “So^ 
phisticated Ladies,” a revue based 
on music by .his father, from 1981 .to 
1983. He also conducted his father’s 
only opera, “Queenie Pie,” in 
delphia and at the Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Ellington received a Grammy 
Award in 1988, in the big-band 
instrumental performance category, 
for “Digital Duke.” 

He wrote a biography of his father 
in 1978, “Duke Ellington in Person.’" 

He lived in Copenhagen and NeW 
York. He is survived by his wife, 
Lena, who is Danish, and four chil- 
dren, Edward Kennedy, Mercedes, 
Gaye and Paul. 



Martin Ormandy , 95, Cellist 
With the Philharmonic, Dies 



Dick Jurgens, 
85, band leader 

ASSOCIATED PRESS 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Dick Jur- 
gens, 85, a composer and orchestra 
leader considered one of the greats 
of the big band era, has died of 
cancer. 

Mr. Jurgens, who died Thursday at 
Sutter General Hospital in Sacramen- 
to, was a professional musician by 
age 14. He got his start as a trumpet 
player in a hotel’s basement ball- 
room. 

The Sacramento native grew to be 
an internationally known musician, 
whose band played at the White 
House and in almost every state. 

During World War II, he had three 
tunes simultaneously on the Lucky 
Strike Hit Parade. He was a cowriter 
of “Elmer’s Tune,” “One Dozen 
Roses” and “Careless.” 

Mr. Jurgens served in the Marines 
during World War II, organizing and 
leading a band that performed in the 
Pacific inlands. 

“After each island was taken, he 
would follow in behind with enter- 
tainment for the boys,” longtime 
friend H.L. McMillen recalled Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. Jurgehs is survived by a son, a 
daughter and a sister. His marriage 
to Marian Davidson ended in di- 
vorce. 



By ALLAN KOZINN 

Martin Ormandy, a cellist who 
played for 36 years with the New 
York Philharmonic and then became 
a fixture in many of New York’s 
freelance orchestras for another 
three decades, died on Tuesday at 
Roosevelt Hospital in Manhattan. He 
was 95 and lived in Manhattan. 

Mr. Ormandy played regularly 
with the New York Chamber Sym- 
phony, the Mostly Mozart Orchestra, 
the New York Pops and the orches- 
tra of the New York Choral Society. 
He was easy to spot: at a time when 
most freelancers were under 40, Mr. 
Ormandy took pride in his status as 
the oldest working orchestral musi- 
cian in the United States. Onstage, he 
projected an air of easygoing collegi- 
ality, and was often seen warming up 
at his seat long before the other 
cellists. He also bore an uncanny 
resemblance to his older brother, the 
conductor Eugene Ormandy, who 
died in 1985. 

Mr. Ormandy was born in Buda- 
pest on March 6, 1901. By the time he 
was 12 he had become a good enough 
cellist to have several older pupils, 
and when he was 18 he became the 
principal .cellist at the Budapest 
Opera. His parents, however, insist- 
ed that he prepare for a career be- 
sides music, so during his years as a 
student at the Franz Liszt Conserva- 
tory, he also enrolled at a university, 
where he studied mathematics and 
medicine. 

In 1921, he followed his brother 
Eugene to New York, by way of 
Luxembourg, and took a job at the 
Capitol Theater, where Eugene was 
a violinist. He freelanced in theater 
and radio orchestras, playing both 
cello and saxophone until 1929, when 
Arturo Toscanini offered him a posi- 
tion in the New York Philharmonic. 
He remained with the orchestra until 
1965. 

During his Philharmonic years 
and for many years afterward, Mr. 
Ormandy was an enthusiastic cham- 




The New York Times. 1992 



Martin Ormandy 



ber music player. He was a member 
of the New York Philharmonic 
Chamber Ensemble and the Cori- 
gliano Quartet, and he had his own 
trio and quartet, which were resident 
ensembles at Hunter College. He oc- 
casionally filled in at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, where he once performed 
in costume as part of a stage ensem- 
ble for a production of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni.” 

He barely cut back on his perform- 
ing engagements, even after he 
turned 90, and had signed on to play 
at the Mostly Mozart Festival this 
summer. His last performance was 
with the New York Pops on May 7. 

Mr. Ormandy is survived by his 
brother Laszlo Ormandy, of Falls 
Church, Va.; two daughters, Dolores 
Ormandy Newmand and Roberta 
Klein, both of New York, and four 
granddaughters, Lame Klein, Melis- 
sa Newman and Christina Newman, 
all of New York, and Belinda Donnel- 
ly of Moscow. 




Len Kunstadt , publisher of the long-run- 
ning magazine Record Research , died suddenly 
this past spring at his home in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. at the age of 70. As of this writing no 
further details are available, and the future 
of Record Research is uncertain. 

We were saddened to learn of the death 
this past winter of our columnist Brevoort 
Odell , at the age of 90, at his residence, 
Methodist Manor in Branchville, New Jersey. 
Mr. Odell wrote of his early collecting ex- 
periences for the GRAPHIC , and we do have 
some material we will be publishing posthu- 
mously in his memory. 

Dick Jurgens began recording under his own 
name in October, 1934 for Decca. We are not 
aware of any earlier recordings of him as a 
sideman, but it’s quite possible. We apolo- 
gize for not running his obit earlier. 

(Additional thanks to Doug Olds, Gavin McDon- 
ough, Bob Boyer, and Dan Morgenstern for in- 
formation on the obituaries this month.) j 




Curiosity 

o 

r 

n '• Nobody's Prefect ” 

e 

r by Martin F. Bryan 



A few years ago New England Telephone 
sent out a flyer of corrections to 
their recent directory under this same title. 
Of course, they knew that most customers read 
the heading as "Perfect"; did you? 



Even the largest of corporations made 
careless errors over the years, and the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co. was no exception. 
Being without question the largest single 
manufacturer of phonograph records in the 
first three decades of this century, it is 
expected that they made their share of mis- 
takes, and I thought it would be fun to share 
a few with you. 



The first is a circa 1911-12 pressing of 
"Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming" by the 
Peerless Quartet. This must have been its 
last run as a single-sided issue, for it soon 
appeared coupled with "Home, Sweet Home" on 




VICTOR 



Come Where My l.ovc 
Lies Dreaming (Foster) 

Peerless Quartet 



Victor #16663. But 
instead of the Ste- 
phen Foster melody, 
someone pulled out 
the stamper for "I'm 
Afraid to Come Home 
in the Dark." Im- 
agine the surprise 
of, say, a grade 
school teacher who 
wanted to introduce 
the class to the 
famed American com- 
poser, only to 
Billy Murray 

out the 1908 
"tipsy" chorus 
disc, however, 



have 

belt __ 

hit tune, complete with its 
Whoever wound up with the 
must have been am-used, for 
they never returned it to the deal-er for an 
exchange. It's curious how the switch might 
have come about, because the catalogue number 
in the wax (5355) is nothing like the number 
on the label. Do any readers have additional 
copies of this same mismatch? 



By the 1920s, many records were rushed in- 
to production in order to take advantage of 
their "hit" status. George Olsen's first 
"King for a Day" (#21566 from 1928) may have 





gotten out before the label editor realized 
this was no fox trot — as the corrected copy 
on the right indicates! 

Finally, the next error is easy to under- 
stand. Stampers for 22143 were pulled out 
for pressings of 221.34,. Parents who had just 
invested $ .75 for a series of songs for the 

little ones may have been shocked, but I'll 
bet the kiddies were delighted to hear Jimmie 
Rodgers' "Everybody Does it in Hawaii" coming 
through loud and clear! 



These errors are not isolated. It is even 
more common to find Victors with the labels 
reversed, or the same label on both sides. 
But coming across mistakes is an unexpected 
surprise, and it makes us realize that even 
the mighty Victor was not infallible. 






Compiled for the GRAPHIC by 
Sibyl Croly Hanchett 



Congratulations to Paul Charosh for win- 
ning an Association for Recorded Sound Col- 
lections 1996 Award for Excellence for his 
book Berliner Gramophone Records : American 
Issues , 1892-1900 . See his article "Emile 
Berliner, Buffalo Bill, and You" in our issue 
#94. 

We received an inquiry this spring which 
is a little out of our realm, and perhaps 
some readers can assist. Grace M. Rule (111 
Douglas Street, Camp Douglas, WI 54618) is 
looking for some recordings made by her 
father, Sherry Magee, for Vocalion/Okeh in 
the late 1930s. He recorded four sides as 
"Sherry Magee and His Dixielanders , " and he 
was also filmed at the New York World's Fair 
in the Pabst Tent in 1939; he may also have 
made some radio transcriptions. If any read- 
ers can supply copies of her father's work 
(originals or on tape) , would they please 
contact Mrs. Rule directly? 

♦ 

The project of updating our mailing list 
to include all nine digits of our readers' 
ZIP codes is nearly 50% complete. If we 
haven't got yours yet [please check your 
mailing label] will you kindly send it to us 
on a postcard? Or include it on your renewal 
form if you're due with this issue? 





C 




wanted 



wanted 



wanted 



DICK SPOTTSWOOD'S moved, along with fami- 
ly, possessions & all the 78s, from Alba- 
nian to West Indian, more of which will 
always be welcomed at: 10511 De Neane Rd . 
Silver Spring, MD 20903. Phone: 301-431- 
2955; e-mail: rspottsw9capaccess.org 

( 101 ) 
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• 

WANTED: Emerson crank-up phonographs and 

parts. Emerson 6", 7", & 12" records. 
Also any Emerson related items, such as 
literature, record dusters, etc. Thanks, 
Herb Rhyner, 123 Columbus Place, Roselle 
Park, NJ 07204. (98) 

• •• •- •• •• •• ••• ^ •• •• • •• •• — • — — — — • — » » — • •• •• ^ — •— — — •• -• •• - 

* 

• 

Wanted : Instruction manuals for any 8- 

track recording machines. Original or 
good copy. Chisl, 3109 Contego Lane, 

Palm Beach Gardens, FL 33418. (95) 

HELP!* COLLECTOR OF MILITARY (CONCERT) 
BAND and wind and percussion solos, du- 
ets, etc. is in last stages of compiling 
Victor Company catalogues. Needs many 
records. Send lists with prices or ask 
for lists of wants. Need 7", 8", 10", 

14" sizes. Particularly need "Consoli- 
dated Talking Machine," pre-dog "Eldridge 
Johnson", Monarch, DeLuxe types and edu- 
I'cational. Also seek other labels: Ameri- 
can, 7" Berliner (all performers) , Colum- 
bia, Brunswick, Busy Bee, Climax, Cort, 

D & R, Diamond, Edison, Emerson, Federal, 
Gennett, Lakeside, Leeds, Little Wonder, 
Lyric, Marconi, Oxford, Path£, Puritan, 
Rex, Silvertone, Star, Zonophone , etc. 
Cylinders too. Write: Frederick P. Will- 
iams, 8313 Shawnee Street, Philadelphia, 
PA 19118. (% ) 



WANTED : I need a mechanism for my empty 

Multiphone cabinet. Can you help? Jean- 
Paul Agnard, 9812 rue Royale, Ste. Anne- 
de-Beaupre, Quebec, Canada. GOA 3C0. 

Tel: 418-827-5957; Fax: 418-656-2402. 

(94) 

Wanted anything about: 1) Dolly Dawn and 
her Dawn Patrol; 2) Vernon Dalhart A.K.A. 
Jeff Calhoun, Toby Little, etc., etc. 3) 
Vaughn de Leath A.K.A. Gloria Geer, Gloria 
Vonderleath, etc. Records any format, 
photographs, sheet music, radio magazines, 
theatre playbills, posters and/or anything 
else. Melvin Alcorn, 3048 4th Ave., 
Sacramento, CA 95817. Phone (916) 457- 
8127. (96) 

Wanted : Victrola Tungs Tone Needles (full 
tone) in red and gold tins. Alan Linder- 
man, 18415 Lancashire Rd., Detroit, Mich- 
igan 48223. (313) 835-0457. (103) 

WANTED. Exceptionally generous prices 
paid for excellent copies of the follow- 
ing black label Victors: [single-face] 
52401 (Ferrani) , 52501 (Giacomelli ) , 

58389 (Melis, Taccani), 61115, 61118, 

61119 (all Moreschi, also issued on Red 
Seal); [double-face] 63672 through 63681 
(Chalia), 65203 ( Korolewicz-Wayda/Brze- 
zinski), 63521 (Bohuss), 65337 (Ferrani/ 
Mangini), 65434 ( Chalia/Reggiano-Colom- 
bo) , 68137 (Giraud/DeGogorza) , 73164 
(Winogradoff ) , 73849 (Bye). Also the 
following Red Seal: 64065 - 64067 (Cava- 
lieri) , 64095 and 64097 (King). Also the 
following Vocalions: 30018 (Easton), 

54019 (Crimi) and any special white label 
pressing of violinist Leopold Auer (there 
is one 10" and one 12"). Columbia Flags 
label: 36002-D (Ponselle), 20015-D (Ger- 
hardt/Bloch) ; E4768, E4691, E4547 (Bjoer- 
ling Trio) , 1422 or A208 and 1423 or A206 
(Kocian-violinist) , and Columbia 1194, 

1195, 1198 (Adams); 1205 and A620 (Scot- 
ti), 1224 (Campanari) , 1236, 1239 (Gili- 
bert) . Classical and speech records pur- 
chased (rare individual items and collec- 
tions as well). Lawrence Holdridge, 54 
E. Lake Dr., Amityville, NY 11701. Fax: 
516-691-5207. ( ) 



RUTH ETTING!!! Anything pertaining to and 
picturing Ruth Etting that I do not have. 
Seeking musical short subjects ("talk- 
ies"), photographs, sheet music, radio 
magazines, theatre playbills, posters, 
stereoptican viewcards, etc., featuring 
Ruth. Russell Wilson, 14 Reynolds Drive, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 06492-3934. (96) 

4 

• « 4 .. «. • 

Wanted: 78 RPM foxtrots 1920s and ’30s. 
Especially interested in items on unusual 
labels like: Autograph, Arto, Black Swan, 
Buddy, Champion, Claxtonola, Electradisk, 
Gennett, Herwin, Okeh Electric and True- 
tone , Savoy, Sunrise, Superior, Super- 
tone, Van Dyke and others. Tony Peter- 
son, 10291 Mississippi Blvd., Coon 
Rapids, MN 55433. (612) 422-8889 or (612) 

683-5621. (94) 

• 

Wanted : 1890’s Pop recordings on cass- 
ette. Will pay top dollar for any of the 
recordings below on cassette and other 
early popular recordings. "After the 
Ball" George Gaskin-New Jersey or John 
York Atlee-Columbia ; "Break the News to 
Mother" George Gaskin-Columbia 4156 or 
Edison 1583, Edison Male Quar tet-Edison 
2232, Steve Porter-Columbia 4586; "Curse 
of the Dreamer" Dan Quinn-Columbia 5822; 
"Daisy Bell" Dan Quinn-New Jersey or Chi- 
cago 2429; "Hello Ma Baby" Arthur Col- 
lins-Edison 5470, Len Spencer-Berliner 05 
or Columbia 7470; "In the Baggage Coach 
Ahead" Dan Quinn-U.S. Phono. Co.; "Just 
Tell Them That You Saw Me" J.W. Myers- 
Columbia 6009, George Gaskin-Columbia 
4020, Edison 1565, Berliner 189; "The 
Moth on the Flame" Albert Campbell-Colum- 
bia 7180; "My Mother Was a Lady" Dan 
Quinn-Columbia 5093; "My Old New Hamp- 
shire Home" George Gaskin-Columbia 4182, 
Berliner 068, Frank S tanley-Columbia 5636, 
Albert Campbell-Chicago 3074, Berliner 
0136, S.H. Dudley-Berliner 1958; "My Wild 
Irish Rose" Albert Campbell-Berliner 0139, 
Edison 5720, George Gaskin-Columbia 4188; 
"On the Banks of the Wabash" George Gas- 
kin-Columbia 4130, Edison 1570, Steve 
Porter -Berliner 1784, Columbia 4548, Rog- 
er Harding-Edison 2042; "A Picture No 
Artist Can Paint” Steve Porter-Columbia 
4599, George Gaskin-Columbia 4198; "Sweet 
Rosie O'Grady" George Gaskin-Edison 1551, 
Columbia 4094, J.W. Myers-Columbia 6036. 
Tom Mootz , 1767 Glenview, St. Paul, MN 

55112 (94) 

• % 
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WANTED: Tube type amplifiers made by 

Brook, Langevin, and Western Eelectric 
for my collection. Western Electric 
tubes, speakers, and microphones also 
wanted. Frank Hagenbuch, 1440 Lafayette 
Pky., Williamsport, PA 17701. 717-326- 

0932. (95) 

«■> — - mm -mm mmm mmm mm mmm mm _ _ 
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Wanted : 1) Lid for Home Phonograph. 2) 

Reel tape recorder in perfect condition. 

3) Reel tape recorder with 8-track re- 
cording in perfect condition. 4) 8-track 
NOS recording tape. Chisl, 3109 Contego 
Lane, Palm Beach Gardens, FL 33418. (95) 

WANTED : Coon-Sanders Orch., Vic. 19958 

"Louise, You Tease" and 20461 "High Fev- 
er." Also want any original photos or 
other material on this band. Frank Hag- 
enbuch, 1440 Lafayette Pky., Williams- 
port, PA 17701. 717-326-0932. (95) 

TALKING BOOK CORP . : Small Emerson-pro- 

duced records glued to cardboard figures 
and to children's books. I can't use 
loose records, but if you have any still 
attached to the figures or books please 
write. Also buying picture records . 
Thanks! Marc Grobman, 94 Paterson Rd., 
Fanwood, NJ 07023. ( 94 ) 

> m M *** w mm mmm 4mm m^m m 

WANTED: Victor Victrolas, 2nd style 
V.T.L.A. & 1st style VV-XVI . Kenneth R. 
Washer, 27829 Western Golf Dr., Livonia, 
Michigan 48154. Ph . 313-427-8445 (97) 



Wanted : TALKING BOOK CORP.: Small Emerson- 
produced records glued to cardboard fig- 
ures and to children's books. I can't use 
loose records, but if you have any still 
attached to the figures or books please 
write. Also want 78 rpm picture records 
and Jump Blues, R&B, Blues or Rockabilly 
45s on original US labels. Thanks! Marc 
Grobman, 94 Paterson Rd., Fanwood, NJ 
07023 (96) 



Wanted : 
on cass 
1790, I 
Quartet 
27344, 
er Van 
50923 s 
there a 
Mootz , 



The following records or a copy 
ette. Campbell & Burr-Columbia 
sham Jones-Decca 704, Peerless 
-Victor 17943, Leo Reisman-Vic tor 
Stanley & Burr-Columbia 641, Walt- 
Brunt-Edison Amberol 2542 (is 
ame recording?), "Manhattan" -is 
1925-29 vocal recording? Tom 
1767 Glenview, St. Paul, MN 55112. 

(94) 



WANTED: All black funnel style horn for 
Trademark Berliner, Motor and slip-on 
crank for Victor I. Phillip Drexler, 
1175 E. Ripley Ave., St. Paul, MN 55109. 
(612) 771-8630. (94) 

— — — 1- 

WANTED: Jewel reproducer /attachment to 
play Edison records on Victor machines. 
State condition/price. David Pagitt, 
7114 Wrenwood, Tampa FL 33617 (94) 



(or sale 



Original Columbia Numerical Catalog. Eth- 
nic Victor-Columbia-Polydor-Telefunken- 
Radiofunken 78 's. Capitol Ethnic LP's. 
Walter Mitziga, P.0. Box 49412, Chicago, 
Illinois 60649. (94) 



FOR SALE: Tapered oak reamers 
Blue Amberol cylinder records 
handle - accurately tapered. 
$1.50 shipping. Ron Miller, 
21, Bagley, MN 56621. 



for your 
Fancy gi 
$15.00 p] 
R. 1, 



Send me your want lists of 78 's, 45's, 
LP's. Ask for available records by art- 
ists. For $1-. 25 receive "Ideas on Begin- 
ning a 78 's Record Collection" - 
Frederick P. Williams, 8313 Shawnee 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19118. (96) 

v — • m m • • 

• • 

FOR SALE : Victor V oak horn excellent, 
$3200. Art Faner. (503) 3636-8193. (98) 

Six different British made NOS needle 
tins for sale $6.25 ea. w/100 needles: 
Gallotone Gold, Columbia Gold, Troubadour 
Gold, Perfect, & Trek. W/200 needles: 
Troubadour Silver. Please add $1.00 
postage with each order in the continent- 
al ‘U.S. Steven E. Medved, 12556 National 
Dr., Grafton, OH 44044. (97) 

1927 Victor 4-40 Orthophonic phonograph. 
Unit comes with restored soundbox and has 
been cleaned and regasketed. Needs cos- 
metics to bring to original appearance. 
Plays strong and motor is smooth operat- 
ing. $200.00. Vintage classical 78 RPM 
sets. Please send SASE for list. About 
100 scroll label Victor Orthophonics; 
send for list or call to make offer. A 
cache of quality tested globe tubes. 

Send for list. All inquiries to: Michael 
Passano, P.O. Box 28816, Providence, RI 
02908-0816. Tel. (401) 431-4024. 

Phonoscope - Faithful reprint of this 
rare January 1899 issue. 20 large-size 
pages packed with fascinating original 
information, ads & photos. $4.25 (U.S.); 
$4.65, foreign — New Amberola Phono. Co. 





Auctions 



7 8 RPM 
rep ' s 
electr 
mint 1 
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usual 
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sonali 
Free 1 
Reiss , 



AUCTIONS - A former Victor sales 
collection of mint early depression 
ics as well as a collection of near 
920s Country & Western Brunswicks, 
ias and Victors will augment our 
quarterly offerings of popular, 
classical, C&W, dance band and per- 
ty records from 1900 to the 1940s. 
ists - never a minimum bid. Dave 
3920 Eve Drive, Seaford, NY 11783. 

(95) 



FOR AUCTION - Records of the golden 78 
rpm era. Please request free lists, is- 
sued irregularly but worth waiting for! 
Records, P.O. Box 528, Vestal, NY 13851- 
0528. (95) 

RECORD AUCTIONS - Cylinders and Discs 
(lateral & vertical cut) 1895-1955+. All 
sizes and categories. Free lists issued 
quarterly to active bidders. Arthur S. 
Pare, 46 Bay Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 

(94) 

78 RPM Auctions '- Greatly expanded - each 
issue includes thousands of popular, per- 
sonality, classicals , vocals, jazz, coun- 
try and western, vaudeville, dance bands, 

military, spoken word 1900-- 
Free lists. Never a minimum bid. 
Reiss, 3920 Eve Dr., Seaford, NY 

(97) 



ethnic , 
1940s . 
David A 
11783. 



A variety of different auctions: Picture 
records & labels, postwar jazz & vocals, 
country & bluegrass, blues & R&B . Write 
for list(s), but please specify which 
one ( s ) . Marc Grobman, 94 Paterson Rd., 
Fanwood, NJ 07023. (96) 

Auction . 1905-1955 78s, Jazz, Pop, Coun- 

try, Some R & B. Many collectible pre 
'35 jazz items. Bill Ulibarri, 3962 Al- 
tadena Lane, San Jose, CA 95127. SASE 
Appreciated. (94) 



78 RPM Reco 
tions. Auc 
to eight we 
lar 1905 - 
jazz, blues 
minute audi 
in auction 
Collectible 
CA 95662. 



rd and periodic cylinder auc- 



tion lists published every six 
eks. Offerings include popu- 
1950, Western 1920 ' s-1950 ' s , 

, dance bands, etc. Free 90 
o cassettes with every $100 
winnings. P & L Antiques and 
s, P.O.Box 621461, Orangevale, 
(97) 



Classified ads are just 
per word for subscribers 




(516)223-0533 

(516)867-9842 



Peter N. 




Antique Phonographs • Records & Supplies 

CYLINDER & DISC 

BOUGHT - SOLD ■ REPAIRED 

Distributor of the Neu Indestructible Electrophone Cylinder Record 

BALDWIN ANTIQUE CENTER 
906 Merrick Road 
Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 




Victor 



Edison 



Columbia 



The Thomas A. Edison Collection 

RALPH C WOODSIDE 

AT: Sedler’s Antique Village 
51 West Main Street., Georgetown, MA 01833 

Also North Conway. N H 

Antique Phonographs, Records, Piano Rolls, 
Phonos Repaired Bought and Sold 

Music Boxes Ed i sonia 

Hours 10:00 to 5:00 Shop 508-352-9830 

fT £ic^Vion,^I}iura..^ t _ Eves. 508-373-5947 

THT3 auolttjjioo FOR 



Quarterly Record Auctions 



VICTROLA 



19 CLIFF 



SERVICE 

#2 



Picture Records 



78s: Country, Blues, R&B, Rock 

45s: Country, Rockabilly, Blues, 
R&B, Groups, Jamaican, etc. 

A variety of other neat stuff 
Write for a free copy of my next list. 
Plus, I'm Always Buying: 

Picture Records 

Talking Book Corporation 

records attached to a die-cut 
figure or book 

Marc Grobman ** 908/322-4176 
94 Paterson Rd. #NG (7-11pm EST) 
Fanwood, NJ 07023 USA 

dedicated to reliable, courteous service 



ST JOHNSBURY VT 05819 






$ 









Fast, Courteous Service 
Reasonable Labor Rates 
Reasonable Prices 

Via U.P.S. 

_ • 

Call Toll-Free! 
1-800-239-4188 (anytime) 



e Catalog ! - Send long SASE 




Tom and Virginia Hawthorn 
Hawthorn’s Antique Audio 
77 Columbia Avenue 
Roseville, CA 95678 USA 
Phone or Fax (916) 773-4727 






SUMMERTIME 78s 



Grand Prize and Deluxe Victors, 
Chinese Mcnarchs, Zoncnhcnes, 

early Celumbias and Standards, 7" 

Emersons, 14" T atties, 16" transcriptions, and lots 
of other historical labels. Also a larae Billy Murray 

collection plus other Pioneer recordine artists. Separate 
sections devoted to Jazz. Country & Ui 1 1 billy, Cock & D&B. 

fcrelQii & ethnic and much mere. Also needle tins, record dusters, 
Nippers, horkt, sheet music, and anythlno else we happen to turn up. 



COMING JULY 1 



If you are net already on our mailini* list call or write for a 

copy of fliis auction list today! 



(Hlasstral (illfarmgljouso 

A laege collection of lEdison Biscs anil a nice group 

_ a 

of JSbnotipias, foUouxei bg a selection of acoustic anb 
earlg electrical oocal, orchestral, instrumental anil 
piano performances. A special section mill irtcluiie 
maitg of ttj* "(Soliien Age of ©pera" ilips. 



(Homing August 15 

M gou ace a classical collectoc, gou need tijis list 

Ask for it toiiag. 
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Edison Disc 
Artists 8c Records 

1910-1929 

(A Compilation) 

This 104 page book tells the story of Edison Records 
from the first experimental discs to the last needle 
cut 78's. Fewer than £0 copies remain in stock. 
Order yours today. These last books have been 
augmented with inserted materials including two 

,V * I — ’ • . • ' —v 

multi-color illustrations taken from original Edison 
literature. Furthermore, the Edison Disc Dating 
Guide from the out-of-print 1985 edition of 
EDAR, 1 910-1929 is now included. All remaining 
copies are also autographed and hand numbered 

■WWW 

Price: $18.95, postpaid. (Add 10% for overseas orders) 

Order from: 

Ron Dethlefson 
3605 Christmas Tree Ln 
Bakersfield, CA 93306-1114 



Edison Reprints For Sale 



Phonographs 



$1 



1913 Explanatory Letter. Edison explains the lack of artists' names 
on labels and strange pairings, lpg. $1.20 

1913 Preliminary Disc List. 16pp. Early 50,000; 80,000; 82,000 8c 
83,000 series, plus historical notes and Edison's 
Explanatory Letter. $2.50. 

1917 Diamond Disc Re-Creation Supplement. 12pp., lists HOrecords, 

both operatic and popular. $1.95. 

1918 Factory Trouble Shooting Guide. For Duncan Electric Stop 
used on Edison 0250-450 Phonographs. 4pp. $1.95. 

1920 Edison Disc Motor Repair Manual. 24pp. 14 ill. instructions for 
repair and adjustment of most Diamond Disc Phonograph motors. 
Includes 1925 update and also 1912 instruction exerpts. $4.95. 

1927 LP Conversion Kit Instructions. 24pp. 8 ill. instructions on 
installing LP mechanism in Diamond Disc machine, plus New York 
Times story, Locating Key Guide (For 10", 12" Records) . $4.95 



on 



I 1928 Edison C-2 Electric Phonograph Instruction Book. 8 pages 4 ill 

Operating instructions for Edison's first all electric phonograph 
plus historical notes. $2.95. 

(Reprints use original visuals and historically correct paper) 

ORDER FROM 

■ 

Ron Dethlefson, 3605 Christmas Tree Ln., Bakersfield, CA 93306-1 114*^ 
\ All prices include 1st class U.S. postage. Please add 10% for overseas delivery 
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THE DISC DOCTOR’S 

MIRACLE Ml 

RECORD CLEANER ^ 

& BRUSHES JU 

The Superior Cleaner for LP’s, 45’s, & 78’s 

NO MAHER IF ITS A VINYL, SHELLAC OR DIAMOND DISC PRESSINGS... 
NO MAHER HOW WELL YOU’VE CARED FOR YOUR RECORDINGS... 

NO MAHER HOW EXACTING YOUR PLAYBACK SYSTEM... 

UNTIL YOU’VE CLEANED YOUR RECORDS WITH THE DISC DOCTOR S 
MIRACLE RECORD CLEANER AND BRUSHES YOU’VE YET TO ENJOY ALL 
THE MUSIC YOUR RECORDS HAVE TO OFFER! 
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Every record you own is soiled with a wide range of dirt, grease, mold and mildew. Even sealed vinyl pressings are coated with sticky mold-release 
compounds. Dirty records produce inaccurate, noisy sound and cause excessive groove and stylus wear. Over time storage of dirty records accelerates 
surface deterioration leading to significant devaluation of your collection. After a decade of development and evaluation -. . . 
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Just keep it free of dust, fingerprints, & other contaminants, brush it before & after playing with an appropriate Dry Brush (carbon fiber for vinyl or velvet for shellac 
acetate & Edison Diamond Discs) and PHONOGRAPH DISCS WONT NEED TO BE CLEANED AGAIN. 



THE DISC DOCTOR S MIRACLE RECORD CLEANER: 

PINT-$1 5.50 plus $4.50 p&h QUART-$24.95 plus $5.50 p&h 

GALLON-$49.95 plus $10.50 p&h 

ONE PINT CLEANS 400-450 AVERAGE CONDITION 12" DISCS!!! 

Overseas orders please inquire for postage rates. 

Brushes shipped free with cleaner otherwise add $4.00 per order. 
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THE DISC DOCTOR'S MIRACLE RECORD BRUSH: 

replacement pads included. COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS & FURTHER INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 

FOR WET CLEANING AND RINSING 
ITEM SIZE PRICE 

A 1 2“ LP’s and large label pre-1 940 1 2" 78’s $ 1 9.75/pair 

B 7" 45 rpm and 7" 78’s $1 4.50/pair 

C 10" 78’s & Edison Diamond Discs $1 7.50/pair 

E Small label 12” 78’s $1 9.75/pair 

F Large label pre-1 940 10" 78’s and 1 0" LP’s $1 7.50/pair 

FOR DRY DUSTING (required for proper cleaning & before/after playback). 

D Shellac, Acetate & Edison Dia. Disc after cleaning & playing $19.75pr./$9.95ea. 

G Vinyl: Audioquest carbon fiber brush after cleaning & playing $1 3.50/each 

Lagniappe Chemicals Ltd., 

P.O. Box 37066, • St. Louis, MO 63141 • Voice/FAX (314) 205-1388 
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